PREFACE 


When my mom wanted to get a good look at me as a kid she'd take me by both 
shoulders and hold me at arm's length. Most of the time I averted my eyes not entirely sure 
I'd weather her scrutiny. Usually I squirmed, got defensive, felt misunderstood. 

That's basically what I had in mind for AT ARM'S LENGTH. It was an attempt to 
appraise video art, to understand how it fit into the bigger picture of culture and political 
economy. These essays could have been called trying-to-situate-video-art-in-the-realworld. 
Because even if art isn't supposed to fit into our day to day life, I'd still be troubled by its 
contemporary irrelevance. Art can be powerful, much more powerful than it is 


today, and as a society we badly need the spirit of empowerment and pluralism that 
underlies video art. That spirit should reach more people. 

Reaching people—the audience question—is a big problem for video. Years ago I 
asked an artist how he thought about his audience. "I don't", he answered. The implication 
was that thinking about who you were talking to and whether they would understand or 
care what you were saying was somehow out of keeping with being an "artist". Concern 
with audience was equivalent to commercialism. This tacit formula struck me as colossally 
stupid. First because it perpetuated the century-old chasm between the public and the avant 
garde, and second, because it reflected an embaressingly simplistic analysis of capitalism. 
Don't get me wrong, I'm not suggesting we produce video art for "mass audiences" 
(whoever they are), but solipsistic art-making is isolating—destructively so-as video art's 
trail-blazing twenty-five year history illustrates. 

Complementing producers’ unwillingness to deal with audiences' needs were 
curators’ and critics' reluctance to strike freely and mercilessly. Dale Hoyt sums up the 
situation in AT ARM'S LENGTH's opening epigram: "Criticism in the video art world is a 
love letter disguised as discourse." 

I wanted to poke a hole in this self-sufficient bubble. I looked for writers outside the 
video community, critics that had nothing to lose, nothing to gain, no loyalties to negotiate. 
I brought together a screenwriter, a specialist on international media and politics, a tv 
critic/producer, and a video artist. Two of them were barely acquainted with video but 
potentially sympathetic. A third, John Wyver, was still an outsider although somewhat 
more familiar with the work. The final contributor was an exception to my rule. 


Jon Burris is a video artist and administrator. Given his extensive knowledge and interest in 
public funding, I asked Jon to write on the economics of video art. The other contributors 
were asked to write about individual tapes in light of broad thematic areas. I hoped we 
would get some fresh perspectives, and even encourage a new group of critics to write about 
video. 

The very idea of going to "outsiders" suggests the prejudice that most deeply affects 
this project. Video art should be able to be understood and appreciated without extensive 
inculcation into video aesthetics and technology. My notion of audience requires only 
openness and intelligence from a viewer. When my new-to-the-field writers worried that 
they couldn't write about the work since they weren't experts, I argued that video shouldn't 
require expertise. So these critics dove in and began learning, sifting, and thinking. By the 
end of the process, they were well-versed if not expert. Their responses are informed, but 
written from the gut. As such, they risk being provocative. Hoorah. 

As a means to getting penetrating criticism, the "outsiders" strategy was not a total 
success. Contributors’ lack of commitment and understanding of the field was responsible 
for the death of more than one of these essays. I'm immensely disappointed that there is no 
discussion here of video's relationship to other contemporary visual art-making, or of video 
and its relation to technology. Additional tangents could have been developed that werent. 

Despite these regrets, I'm confident that the essays will be useful to artists and 
audiences eager to get beyond the assumptions of twenty years ago. The ideas clash and 
conflict-there is no unified thesis—but each of the essays in its own way nudges us 


forward into the future. In John Wyver's essay, he muses on the state of the post-network 
television hegemony and asks the question: If tv is no longer just the omnipotent mind- 
fucker and consumer delivery truck that social critics said it was, what will happen to 
video art's identity? Leslie Fuller adds to the fracas, calling artists into the trenches of 
Tinseltown to make better television. John Downing tries to define a political aesthetic for 
U.S. video in the 90s. Downing's preference for the uninterpreted "voice"—self 
articulation structured in relatively conventional forms—may strike some readers as naive 
or retrogressive. But form and audience-building are political questions, and the dilemma 
points back to Downing's first question: What is politics? The final essay by Jon Burris 
evaluates the influence of the patron on the art—the patron in this case being public 
funding agencies. Video, as an "infant" art form raised in the "family" of public funding 
was uniquely affected by that early development. 

Burris' discussion hints at unsettling questions. He reminds us that the term 
"underground" film was replaced with "independent" at the onset of government funding. 
Did early public money remove the incentive to build links to new audiences in other 
disciplines or political communities, or to locate alternative financial sources, thereby 
stamping out some of video's political potential? Could the perverse truth be that 
sometimes state funding lessens video's vitality and relevance—even insures its marginal 
status? By influencing the way in which we present our messages, the government casts 
our relationship to mainstream culture and politics.* 

Unfortunately, the crisis at the National Endowment for the Arts has caused a new 
consolidation of arts support within the arts community that discourages us from 
considering these issues. As we fight for the survival of the agency, we should not ignore 
what public funding has done for us and to us. There are no absolutes here: state funding 


* State funding has had other—perhaps leas fundamental, but nevertheless significant—impact on this project NYSCA's separation of 
video and film for instance, led to the essays dealing with issues only as they were relevant to video. Ultimately I made a single exception allowing John 
Downing to discuss an exceptional film an environmental issues. 

AT ARM'S LENGTH also suffers from what I've come to call "the public funding time warp". Conceptualization of this project 
occurred so long ago that I no longer certain how well it addresses current problems in the video community. My life has moved on--as has 
video. - 


is neither entirely good or bad. But it's worth paying attention to. As a condition of the 
release of this year's grant award, the NEA asked The Kitchen to present an advance list of 
tapes for this exhibition and all other video exhibitions this season. No list. No dough. And 
NEA surveillance of Kitchen activities continues. As the government reevaluates its 
commitment to free expression perhaps the arts community should reconsider what the 
government's money is worth. Fighting for an unfettered grants process, the ostensible 
procedure of yesteryear, seems almost too good to be true in light of recent intervention. 
But the real danger is that the present state of siege will obscure the actual impact of 
funding under even the best of conditions. - 
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